

















A Good Reputation 
Prevents Trouble 


I'll not forget that day. The chem- 
istry class was proceeding normally when 
the teacher was called out. Immediately 
the room was in turmoil. 

George started it by throwing a paper 
airplane at John. John grabbed a piece of 
chalk from the blackboard and flung it at 
George. It missed, but struck Carol, who 
seized an eraser and threw it at John. 

From there on the room was a mad 
scramble. No one cared whether he hit 
whom he aimed at, or whether he aimed 
at all—just as long as he was throwing 
something. 

Sitting together near the middle of the 
room were two boys trying to study. 

“Come on, Jack and Jim,” shouted 
George. “Join in the fun.” 

“Yeah, goody-goodies,” echoed Carol. 

































“Throw something too, like everyone else.” 

Jack was sorely tempted. He reached for 
a piece of chalk, but Jim nudged him in 
the ribs. “Don’t throw it,” he whispered. 

“Why not?” objected Jack. “They’ll think 
we're stuck up if we don’t.” 

“So what?” said Jim. 

Jack dropped the chalk and looked 
around. Then Jim saw him pick it up 
again. 

“No,” he hissed. “The teacher trusts us 
when he’s out. Don’t let him down.” * 

By this time the room was really in an 
uproar. There were chalk and erasers on 
the floor, chairs on their sides, and students 
running around. 

And then the teacher walked in. 

He took one look at the awful mess and 
his lips set firm. 

“John,” he said grimly. “Did you have 
anything to do with this?” 

“Yes,” said John meekly. 

“Go to the principal,” said the teacher. 

Down the rows he went, and the stu- 
dents streamed out to the principal’s office. 
He asked everyone without exception—un- 
til he came to Jim and Jack. He questioned 
Albert, who was on one side (and sent him 
to the principal). He asked Alfred on the 
other side (and sent him to the principal). 
But he skipped right over Jim and Jack. 

The remaining students noticed it at 
once. “Hey,” grumbled George rudely. 
“How come you didn’t ask Jim and Jack?” 

Teacher ignored him. “Elsie, did you mis- 
behave?” 

“Aw, you think Jim and Jack never do 
anything wrong,” George went on. 

“All right,” sighed the teacher. “Jim and 
Jack, you didn’t throw anything, did you?” 

“No,” they said. 

“Just as I expected,” said the teacher. 
“Now, George, you go to the principal.” 

Soon the room was empty except for Jim 
and Jack and two or three others. 

“Wow,” Jim whispered to Jack. “I’m 
sure glad we didn’t let the teacher down. 
I didn’t realize he trusted us that much.” 

“Same here,” said Jack. “And I’m gla 
we won't have to write out five hundred 
lines, as the others will.” 

Oh, yes, I'll never forget that day. I was 
there! 

Your friend, 


a Ware? 

















He came three times, 


and always at night. 


3 PARCHMENT took a searching 
look at the old Jamaican woman who 
wanted to talk to him, and decided he al- 
ready knew what she wanted—money! She 
was obviously poor, for she was barefoot and 
ragged. He decided to help her. 

As soon as he was able after the meet- 
ing he went to the back of the church to 
speak to her. There she stood, with a funny 
old basket on her arm. But instead of his 
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giving something to the old woman, she 
reached into her basket and handed a brown 
paper package to him. 

“This is our tithe,” she explained. 

“Your tithe! Are you a member of our 
church?” he asked in surprise, for he didn’t 
remember having seen her before. 

She shook her head, but she told him 
where she lived and asked him to make her 
a visit. To page 16 


“One day a man stood by my bed and said, ‘Saturday is the Sabbath. Read the Bible and see.’” 











Even Martha herself could not explain why 


she brought all her schoolbooks home. 


MARTHA'S IMPORTANT ® 
HOMEWORK 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER 


Sew clock in the hall at the Elmdale grade 
school said five minutes until four. The 
fourth and fifth graders were getting rest- 
less. They had heard the lower grades 
leave a half hour ago, and were waiting 
more or less patiently for Miss James, their 
teacher, to say, “Children, put away your 
books.” 

Forty years ago boys and girls were much 
the same as they are today; some liked 
school, others didn’t; some were good in 
one subject and some in another. Martha 
Conway, a fifth grader, felt she had her 
troubles, and the worst was arithmetic. 

“I'd better take that old arithmetic book 
home tonight,” she thought. “Maybe Mother 
can help me a little.” 

She screwed herself to one side and 
ducked her head expertly to peer into her 
desk, and saw several other books on sub- 
jects that needed attention. 

“There’s that composition that has to be 
in by the end of the week,” she said to 
herself. “I'd better take my grammar book 
too. And my speller! There are several 
new words in tomorrow’s lesson.” As she 
drew her books from the desk each one 
seemed to say to her, “Take me too! You 
may need me!” 


And so when she arrived at the little 
yellow house on Main Street where she and 
Mother lived with Grandpa and Grandma, 
she had all her books, even the large, flat 
geography, with the wonderful pictures but 
the dull reading. She was puffing a little as 
she put them on the table. 

“My, what a load!” said Grandma as she 
took some fragrant, fresh-baked loaves from 
the oven. “You must have brought home all 
the books you have, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Grandma, I did,” said Martha with 
a self-conscious laugh. “I was going to 
bring only one or two, but I felt I should 
bring them all. The fifth grade isn’t so easy 
as the third and fourth, and I need to study 
harder.” 

Martha’s mother was a widow and Martha 
was her only child. She worked very hard 
as a clerk in a small grocery store, and as 
her wages were small it was difficult to buy 
even the food and clothes the two of them 
needed. But with Grandpa’s and Grandma’s 
help they managed, although there was | 
never anything for extras. 

When Mother came home that evening, 
the unusual fact that Martha had brought all 
her books home was soon made known to 
her. 
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“Well, my dear, do you intend studying 
all of them tonight?” she asked her daughter 
with a smile. 

By this time Martha herself was begin- 
ning to wonder why she had yielded to that 
sense of urgency she had felt when decid- 
ing what books she should bring home. 
They would all have to be carried back to 
school in the morning, and her arms ached 
just thinking of the heavy load. 

After the supper dishes were washed and 
put away Martha settled herself at the table 
near the coal-oil lamp and opened a book. 
She wanted to get her studying over as soon 
as possible; it was bad enough to have to 
study by a poor light when one’s mind was 
clear, but it became something like a bad 
dream when one was sleepy. 

She had finished the arithmetic and spell- 
ing lessons and was starting on the compo- 
sition, but her mind was so fuzzy with 
sleep she couldn’t seem to control her pen- 
cil. Soon the written words became a 
straight black line which widened into a 
little path, then became a road on which 
she was walking between the trees and 
flowers that grew on either side. She was 
fast asleep and dreaming. 

“Bless her heart,” said Grandpa, peering 
over his glasses at the little girl with her 
head buried in her arms. “Take her to bed, 
where she can be comfortable.” 


An hour or so after 
Mother had tucked Martha 
into the soft featherbed, 
Grandpa closed the book he 
was reading, Grandma put 
away her knitting, and 
Mother put the cat in the basement and 
locked the doors, and they too went to bed. 
The fires in the wood stoves died down, and 
the chill of the January night crept into the 
little house. Outside, the tree branches 
cracked in the still, cold air, and the waning 
moon hung like a crooked little lantern over 
the town. 

Suddenly, out of the dark silence, came a 
confusion of voices; women screaming and 
people running, and in place of the pale 
light of the moon there was a frightening 
red glare in the sky. Martha struggled out of 
sleep to hear a high, insistent voice wailing, 
“The schoolhouse is on fire! The schoolhouse 
is on fire!” 

There were no swift fire trucks with fire- 
fighting equipment in her town, and the fire 
had been burning so long before anyone 
detected it that nothing could be done. The 
people watched silently and sadly as their 
schoolhouse burned. 

There was not much sleep for anyone the 
rest of the night. Martha sat up in bed and 
hunched her knees under her chin, listen- 

To page 16 





The closer Martha came to home, the heavier the books grew in her arms. !t seemed silly to bring 
so many—and it certainly was tiresome—yet somehow she felt that she had done the right thing. 
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STAIRWAY to the STARS 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 5: CLARA BEGINS TO TEACH SCHOOL 





Wen the smallpox epidemic was over, 
Clara found it very pleasant to walk 
through the streets of North Oxford. 
People everywhere would nod and wave to 
her. She liked it very much. 

“T'll try to be worthy of so much love and 
respect,” she resolved. She didn’t seem to 
realize that she had earned it already, by 
taking care of the children when they were 
sick. All she had done, really, was what she 
had thought needed to be done. 

“I think I'll be a teacher after all,” she 
told her mother when the fall term began. 

“Then you will need advanced studies,” 
her mother advised. That meant a new 
school, and Clara didn’t look forward to 
that. However, she liked her teacher, Lucien 
Burleigh, and she liked the things he knew 
too. 
Stars, for instance. He knew all about 
them. He would draw pictures on the black- 
board, making the heavens so clear that she 
could find the stars by herself. Late at night 
she would slip out of the house, while her 
mother and father were sleeping, and craw] 
up on a hummock behind the carriage house. 
The whole world seemed to be made of 
stars then. Soon she could call dozens of 
them by name. 

Ancient history, too, was a specialty of 
Mr. Burleigh’s. All the people who had 
lived in ages past interested Clara, just as 
she had been interested in how her father 
had helped to build a new country. 

Languages were fun too. “How do you 
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spell artichoke in Latin?” David asked her 
with a grin. 

“Don’t be such a smarty,” Clara warned 
him with a laugh. “Why, I am even trans- 
lating some of my own poems from English 
into Latin.” 

“The artichoke is very green 
began. 

“And brother David is real mean,’ Clara 
finished for him. 

David grinned. “Well, frankly,” he told 
her, “I think that would sound much better 
in Latin than in English.” 

But she didn’t mind being teased by 
David. She knew how proud of her he 
really was. Why, if she let him, he would 
spoil her until she wouldn’t know which 
way to go. 

That year rolled away all too fast. In the 
meantime David and Stephen had extended 
their work. Besides the sawmills, they now 
had a factory where material was woven. 
Clara wanted to work for them. 

“Why the very idea is ridiculous,” Cap- 
tain Barton said. 

“My mind is tired, and I want to use my 
hands,” Clara explained, pleading. 

But Captain Barton stood firm, and Mrs. 
Barton upheld him. Clara moped around 
for a while. It would have been fun to 
weave, she just knew it. Besides, she wanted 
to be with people who worked with their 
hands. 

David didn’t say much. “Just let her 
alone,” he advised. “Once she wanted to be 
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a teacher. And then she wanted to raise 
horses. After that, she turned nurse for a 
while. This last will be something she will 
get over easily, or I am badly mistaken.” 

Stephen cut in. “You make her sound 
wishy-washy,” he protested. “As a matter of 
fact, she is simply curious. Clara wants to 
know all about everything. I for one am in 
favor of letting her become a factory hand 
if she wants to.” 

David grinned sheepishly. “Maybe I was 
thinking more about who would keep ac- 
count of our money if Clara quit doing so 
and turned weaver.” 

“I’m going to build a small loom for her 
and a high stand for her to sit on,” Stephen 


said. 
“Oh, all right,’ Captain Barton said 
‘ finally. “I guess it can’t hurt her.” 


“I wish she would stay home and help with 
the cooking,” Mrs. Barton objected weakly. 

“Clara won't ever stay home very much,” 
Stephen predicted. 
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When Clara had pitched the first inning, and the fighting on the playground had settled down, 
she went back to the classroom. Her first day of teaching was turning out all right after all. 


So Miss Clara Barton signed in at the 
factory and began her work as a weaver. 
Her coach reported on her daily. “She's 
learning like a house afire,” she announced. 
“In another week, she won’t even need me 
to watch over her.” 

It was wonderful to see a pattern take 
shape under her moving fingers. It thrilled 
Clara as nothing else had so far. Besides, 
there was the cloth to show for her work 
when she was finished. You just couldn’t 
see a sentence after you parsed it. She gig- 
gled to herself. 

“I think I'll be a weaver from now on,” 
she said. 

Captain Barton glared at Stephen. 
Stephen simply grinned. He knew Clara. 
She would be wanting to learn something 
else in no time. She would want to go to 
another school and study more. Being help- 
ful was the thing she would finally choose, 
no matter in what field. And just anyone 
could learn to weave. 
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No one ever found out whether Stephen 
was right or not. No one ever knew whether 
Clara would really have kept her word about 
being a weaver or not. For suddenly the 
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THE WORLD | LIVE IN 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


God made the river and the sea, 
The mountain and the plain. 

He made the sun for shining 
And the cloud to give us rain. 


He made the butterflies and fish, 
The birds and lizards, too; 

He even made the crocodile, 

That scares me through and through. 


He made the night, He made the day, 
The moon and stars and sun; 

He traced the ocean to the beach— 
And all the world was done. 


He made a man fo keep it neat 
And train the plants to grow, 
He made the world | live in— 
The Bible says it's so. 
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factory burned to the ground, and the broth- 
ers decided not to rebuild it. Houses were 
still going up all the time, farther and far- 
ther out in the hills. The sawmills gave 
them plenty to do. 
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But David had to get in one good dig at 
Stephen before they gave the factory project 
up for good. “I blame you for the fire, Steve,” 
he told his elder brother. 

Stephen looked so astonished that David 
had to laugh at him. “It was you who in- 
sisted on Clara’s going to work there, 
wasn’t it?” he demanded. 

“Why, yes,” Stephen stammered. He 
couldn’t see what that had to do with it. 

“Well, she worked so hard and so fast 
that the old place couldn’t stand the fric- 
tion,” David explained. 

“Spontaneous combustion, huh,” Stephen 
said good-naturedly, swinging a big hand 
down on his brother’s shoulder. 

“Exactly,” David said. And they both 
laughed. 

Clara herself didn’t have much time to 
wonder how the fire had started. She had 
applied to take an examination which she 
would have to pass in order to get permis- 
sion to teach. The date had been set! Never 
before had she found it necessary to count 
sheep in order to go to sleep. Now it 
seemed that sheep were running over her 
pillow at all hours of the night. 

On examination day she put on her green 
dress with the brown velvet trim, then 
turned around so her mother could see. 
Mother actually giggled! It was the first 
time Clara had ever heard her mother make 
such a noise. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Your hair!” Mother gasped. “That 
grownup dress and your hair hanging down 
your back—they look ridiculous!” 

Clara looked down at her dress. It just 
touched the top of her high laced boots. 
She swung her hair up in her two hands 
and reached over for some of her mother’s 
hairpins. Looping the hair over, she made a 
knot at the back of her neck and fastened it 
tight. 

She turned suddenly to see tears in her 
mother’s eyes. “My little girl is gone,” 
Mrs. Barton sighed. 

Putting her arms around her mother, 
Clara held her close. “If you could see my 
knees under this long dress,” she whis- 
pered in her ear, “you would know that I 
am still a little girl. Why, they are quivering 
like willow trees.” Then she broke loose and 
simply raced downstairs. She could feel her 
courage oozing out her pores at every step. 

To page 18 
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BIGHORN 
OF THE MOUNTAINS 


By E. JAY RITTER 


. “yer ye and Jackie had spent the week- 
end with a school friend. They hadn’t 
been there long before they saw the head of 
a bighorn sheep mounted above the living- 
room fireplace. 

As soon as Sharon got home she rushed 


Bighorn sheep live high in the mountains, playing 
carelessly on the very edge of great precipices. 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 





to Uncle Ed and said, “Please tell us about 
these sheep!” 

“Well,” Uncle Ed began, “if you can 
imagine a sheep with a smooth, brownish- 
gray coat, weighing almost three hundred 
pounds, and about three feet in length, you 
will have a pretty good picture of a big- 
horn. 

“Mr. Bighorn has huge, black curling 
horns. Mrs. Bighorn’s are smaller and 
straight, like spikes. Their hoofs are large 
and have spongelike cushions, which help 
them cling to the rocks. 

“Bighorn sheep live in the mountain 
regions of the Far West,” Uncle Ed con- 
tinued. “There, in the clear, cool air they 
graze on mountain slopes sometimes as high 
as twelve thousand feet above sea level! 
They are agile, graceful animals, gamboling 
carelessly above the dangerous cliffs. 

“Their spongy hoofs have sharp outer 
rims, which help them hug the path safely. 
And from long practice these wise animals 
learn the best paths to travel.” 

“Is it true,” Sharon asked, “that sentinel 
bighorns can see an enemy approaching as 
much as three to five miles away?” 

“Yes, they have sharp eyes, and can see a 
great distance from the heights. If a cougar, 
wolf, eagle, or man is sighted, the sentinel 
gives a sharp, shrill snort that every sheep 
heeds instantly. 

“Another cunning habit of these animals 
is the way they arrange their sleeping quar- 
ters. Each bighorn has its own bed, which 
it makes by scraping the surface of certain 
rocks. There may be as many as a dozen 
beds close together. Here the sheep spend 

To page 16 
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In a little bag Mrs. Kunya carried all the money 
she had raised by selling everything she owned. She 
wished the oxcart would hurry, for the pain in her 
side was severe, and she must get to the hospital. 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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| cn Hindu widow was trying to tie her 
goat to the post of her front porch, but 
the goat was not cooperating. It was much 
stronger than she was, for the years on her 
bent shoulders were many. Yet once more 
she stepped over the rope the goat was 
winding around her ankles and said, “Oh, do 
be a good goat this morning. Do stand still 
while I tie this rope, for I am in great 
pain.” 

The goat stood still for a moment, not 
that she understood about “great pain,” but 
just because she needed a moment to think 
up what to do next. 

Mrs. Kunya was sick. There had been a 
pain gnawing at her side for many weeks, 
but she had said nothing about it to any- 
one. She had mentioned it to the goat now 
and then, but she was a very stupid goat and 
didn’t understand such things. What was 
the use of saying anything to anyone else 
about it? She would only be told to call 
the Hindu priest. 











"I must tell the doctor quickly,” thought Mrs. Kunya, 


“that | have no house for him to take me to.” 





THE REDEEMED HOUSE 


By ELVA B. GARDNER 


True, once when the pain had been quite 
severe she had called the priest, and he had 
come with his bag of charms and spread 
them out on the ground in front of her hut. 
There had been a monkey's skull, which 
had been charred, a bottle containing some 
water, a hair from an elephant’s left ear, a 
crocodile’s tooth, and some herbs. 

“First, madam, you must bring me a 
chicken,” the priest had informed her. Yes, 
she had known that his visit would cost her 
two chickens, and she didn’t think his cures 
were worth that much. She possessed only 
ten chickens, and she could hardly spare 
two. But she was a faithful Hindu, and so 
she called the priest, to give him an op- 
portunity to cure her. 

She had given him a chicken, and the 
priest had sprinkled its blood in a circle 
on the ground around his healing charms. 
The chicken itself he had set aside to take 
home for a feast. Then he had waved his 
hands over the charms and said some 
munthrums (Hindu prayers). Finally, when 
he had left, he had demanded a second 
chicken as pay for his services. 

But in the days that followed, Mrs. 
Kunya had felt no better, and so she wasn’t 
going to call the priest again. 

And now the pain was so much worse 
that she knew she wasn’t going to live if she 
didn’t get help. She had been told of a 
mission hospital many miles away, but they 
required money. Because of the pain she 
could no longer work in the rice fields to 
earn her living. If she sold everything she 
had she could go to the mission hospital, 
and if they could make her well, she 


could work in the rice fields again. If she 
didn’t go to the hospital she would surely 
die. 

She sold the eight hens first, then the 
goat. The bag of rice, which was to feed her 
for several months, was sold, then her cook- 
ing dishes went. She didn’t have much 
furniture except a cot made of bamboo and 
rope. This she also sold, and then counted 
her money. It was only a small beginning 
toward the amount she needed, and so she 
sold her little house. There wasn’t anything 
more to sell after that, not a single thing. 

With great pain she started out the gate 
to find a way to get to the mission station, 
but it seemed to her that she couldn’t take 
another step. Then she saw two little chil- 
dren coming along the narrow path. 

“Please, would you call a vundi [“cart’] 
for me? I am very ill.” 

Oh, yes, indeed they would, and they 
hurried on down the path to find one. Soon 
a bullock cart came groaning by. The driver 
saw Mrs. Kunya standing near the gate and 
guessed that she was the one who wanted to 
hire a cart. 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked 
her. 

“To the mission hospital. I am very ill.” 
And she painfully shuffled her feet toward 
the back of the cart. 

“But that is several miles, madam,” the 
owner of the cart reminded her. “Have you 
the money to pay for such a long ride?” 

“I have very little money, sir,” she told 
him, “but I'll pay whatever is right.” Pain- 
fully she raised herself onto the floor of the 

To page 17 
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With one swift movement the bushmaster slid 


from the table and came straight for Ray. 


RAY AND THE BU§H 


oy liked snakes. There was just no 
getting around it. Some boys like to 
raise rabbits, some like dogs, or bicycles, 
or tree houses, or baseball, but Ray liked 
snakes. 

He liked to wander around the lake in 
Central Park in New York City near where 
he lived, turning over flat stones in search 
of water snakes. He liked to visit all the 
vacant lots in his neighborhood to turn 
over old boards in search of the pretty little 
gray-backed, yellow-bellied snake called the 
ring-necked snake, because of the bright 
yellow ring that reaches almost all the way 
around its neck. 

He liked to go on picnics with his sister, 
and father, and mother high up in the 
palisades on the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson River across from New York City. 
Here Ray had captured copperheads. Once 
on a picnic to Bear Mountain in the Cat- 
skills he had actually captured a live rattle- 
snake. For a young boy it was quite a feat. 

The trouble, however, with Ray’s hobby 
was that he had no place to keep his pets 
after he caught them. You see, his sister 
simply was not going to let Ray keep any of 
his squirmy, wiggling pets in the playroom, 
which they shared. Why, just think what a 
fright she might have if one of Ray’s long, 
slender blacksnakes should escape from its 
box and crawl in beside one of her favorite 
doll babies! 

Mother, of course, simply couldn’t stand 
snakes in any color or shape. Why, the very 
mention of the word smake was enough to 
make her gasp and shudder. Naturally, then, 
Mother would never allow Ray to keep any 
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of his pets in his bedroom. Ray’s bed would 
never have a change of linen, and Mother 
would never straighten up his room when 
he forgot. 

Father was glad that Ray was interested 
in animals, but he didn’t see why the boy 
should spend so much time with snakes. He 
just wished sometimes that Ray was more 
interested in dogs, or rabbits, or some other 
nice, furred animals. Nevertheless, Father 
wanted to help Ray with his hobby, and if 
he was most interested in snakes, then 
Father determined to fix Ray a place to 
keep them somewhere in the house. 

About the only place left in the house for 
a home zoo was the attic. Ray helped his 
dad put screen wire over the windows at 
each end of the attic so that no snakes 
could escape through the windows should 
they get out of their cages. Why, just sup- 
pose Mrs. Franklin next door should be in 
her flower garden along the low fence be- 
tween her yard and Ray's, and look up to 
see a long, thick-bodied pilot blacksnake 
dangling from Ray’s attic window! It would 
frighten the wits out of her! She would call 
the police and the fire department, and 
there'd be an awful commotion! No, the 
windows just had to be screened securely. 

Then Father put a tight-fitting screen 
door just outside the attic door, so that 
none of Ray's pets could come down the 
attic stairs and get into the rest of the house. 
Finally, a padlock was put on the screen 
door, and Ray had the key, so that no one 
could venture into the attic zoo unless Ray 
was along. This was important, since Ray 
wanted to keep some poisonous kinds of 
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SHMASTER 


By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


snakes in his collection, and it would be 
dangerous for some of his sister’s friends or 
his own friends to go into the attic by 
themselves. 

Now Ray gathered together apple boxes 
and orange crates and pieces of glass to 
build his snake cages. In a short while he 
had a whole row of them on a long table 
from one end of the attic to the other, 
twenty small cages and six large ones. Each 
was nicely painted, with a water dish inside 
and a sliding door. 


The deadly bushmaster slid wickedly 
along the floor, forcing Ray back- 
ward into a corner of the attic. 
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The zoo was ready for occupancy. In 
about one month Ray had every cage filled. 
He had garter snakes, king snakes, green 
snakes, milk snakes, a water moccasin, 
several copperheads, and even a very large 
rattlesnake from Florida. The fame of his 
collection spread all over the neighbor- 
hood. Everyone came to see his snake zoo. 
One visitor suggested that since Ray was 
so interested in reptiles he should apply 
for some kind of job at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Ray had been 
wanting a job after school, so that he could 
buy more equipment for his zoo. He ap- 
plied for and was given a job at the mu- 
seum, working in the insect department. 
By talking to the men there and studying 
the exhibits at every opportunity, he became 
quite an expert on snakes. 
One day after school he went as usual 






























into his boss’s office to get his work assign- 
ment. His boss handed him a letter, saying, 
“This is for you.” It was in Spanish. 

Ray, of course, couldn’t read Spanish, so 
he handed the letter back with a puzzled 
look and asked his boss what it was all 
about. His boss told him that a biologist in 
Central America was interested in getting a 
collection of snakes from America, and that 
he would ship some tropical snakes in re- 
turn. Knowing that Ray had a splendid 
collection of live American snakes, his boss 
suggested that he send the entire collection 
to the biologist. 

How excited Ray became! You see, he 
knew that South and Central America are 
the home of the big, muscular boa con- 
strictors, of the vicious green tree boas, and 
most of all, the home of the deadly giant 
bushmaster. Gladly would Ray trade his 
entire collection for just a small boa con- 
strictor and a baby bushmaster. 

The next afternoon his boss helped him 
get his collection ready for shipment to 
South America. Each snake was tied in a 
separate cloth bag, then all were placed in 
the wooden compartment of one of the 
museum shipping crates. The crate was 
labeled and shipped. 

Oh! how the days did drag as Ray waited 
and waited for his shipment of snakes to 
come from Central America. Days stretched 
into weeks, and Ray was ready to give up 
hope, when one day his boss had a letter 
saying that the shipment had arrived that 
very day. The packing slip even had a list of 
the different kinds of snakes in the ship- 
ment. 

As Ray looked over the list his heart beat 
faster and faster in excitement, for there on 
the list, near the bottom, just as plain as day, 
were the words, “two large boa constrictors” 
and “one large bushmaster.” 

Ray’s boss called the shipping company 
and arranged to have the crate of snakes 
delivered immediately. Ray went home as 
fast as he could and sat on the front porch 
to await the arrival of the crate. Finally it 
came. 

It was large. And heavy. Ray helped the 
expressman carry it along the walk, up the 
front steps, and onto the porch. It was just 
too heavy for Ray to handle by himself, so 
he sat down on the porch to wait for Dad 
to come home from work. After what 
seemed like days—but was really only a 
couple of hours—Dad arrived. Ray ex- 
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plained that his long-awaited shipment of 
snakes had arrived from Central America 
and was in this big crate sitting on the 
front porch. Dad stepped back horrified. 

“Do you mean to tell me that this big 
crate is full of snakes!” he gasped. 

“Well,” Ray said, “maybe it’s not full of 
snakes. There’s probably a lot of packing 
material in the crate around the snakes. You 
know how carefully dishes are packed.” 

Dad looked skeptical, but he agreed to 
help carry the crate up to the attic. Ray 
wondered what Dad would say if he knew 
that in the box was a boa constrictor fully 
ten feet long. The two of them heaved and 
tugged and puffed their way up the front 
steps, to the second floor, along the second- 
floor hall to the attic door. There they 
paused while Ray unlocked the screen and 
opened the attic door. Up the attic steps 
they went, and with a great sigh of relief 
they put the crate of snakes down on the 
floor right in front of the long table on 
which all of Ray’s cages stood, newly painted 
and waiting for their new occupants. 

Ray picked up a hammer to open the 
crate. 

“Say, Dad,” Ray said, “why don’t you go 
downstairs and read the evening paper 
while I take the snakes out and put them in 
their cages.” You see Ray was afraid of what 
would happen if Father should see the bush- 
master or the big boa. If Father knew there 
were snakes like that in the crate, he would 
never allow them to stay iri the house. 

“I think I'd better stay here in case any- 
thing goes wrong,” Dad said; “I don’t want 
you to get bitten by a poisonous snake.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right,’ Ray said. “You go 
downstairs and I'll call you and Mom when 
the snakes are all uncrated and in their cages. 
They'll look better to you that way.” 

Reluctantly Father agreed to leave Ray 
alone. He turned and went down the steps, 
making extra sure that the attic door was 
securely closed in case any of Ray’s new 
pets should get away. 

As soon as Dad had gone Ray ripped 
right into the crate, pulling the top boards 
off as fast as he could. Inside he could see 
a lot of small bags, several medium-sized 
bags, and one very large bag. He saw some- 
thing wriggle in several of the bags, and he 
knew that at least a few of the snakes were 
still alive and all right. 

Quickly he took out the smaller bags one 
by one, opened each one of them, and care- 





fully dumped the snake inside it into the 
proper cage. There were several tropical 
water snakes, a snake something like a garter 
snake, a beautiful emerald tree boa, and a 
number of other interesting snakes that Ray 
had never seen or heard of before. Finally 
only one bag was left—the bag containing 
the deadly bushmaster. 
In a partitioned corner were the two 
oa constrictors coiled together. They had 
@:: been put in bags. How large they 
looked! Ray decided to put the bush- 





AS EVE TRUSTED 
THE SERPENT! 


By W. E. WHITNEY 


A man I knew liked rattlesnakes, 
At least he said he did; 

He said he never made mistakes, 
When through his hands they slid. 


But, one day, somehow, there it was! 
He let the reptile creep 

Between his fingers, heard it buzz; 
And fangs were sunk in deep! 


Oh, do not trust old Satan's guile, 
Don't ever let him win! 

His poison always will defile 
If it can seep within! 





master in its cage first, since it would be 
easier to handle. 

Gingerly he lifted its bag. He took his 
snake stick in one hand just in case some- 
thing happened, so that he could pin the 
big snake down. Carefully he opened the 
bag. The snake didn’t move. He poked the 


ag with his stick just a bit. 
7 Suddenly, like a Jack-in-the-box, the 


bushmaster came out of the bag and down 
off the table onto the floor! It reared up its 
head and prepared to strike at Ray! Ray 
tried to keep the snake away from him 
with his stick, but the snake slid quickly 
across the floor toward him, backing him 
across the attic floor. 

Ray was scared. He knew that this deadly 
snake was not the least bit afraid of man 


and would deliberately attack without being 
provoked. He remembered stories of Ama- 
zon Indians dying in just a few minutes 
from a bite of this big, venomous reptile. 

The sweat stood out in large drops on his 
forehead as he tried to think desperately of 
something to do to get this creature away 
from him and into its cage. The snake was 
too big to pin down the way he pinned the 
rattlesnakes he'd caught. Slowly and relent- 
lessly it slid toward him. 

Ray backed away, never taking his eyes 
off the big snake, for he was afraid for his 
very life now. Then his foot accidentally 
kicked the broom standing in the attic cor- 
ner. Suddenly Ray knew what to do! 

Quickly he stooped down, grabbed the 
broom, and thrust it into the snake’s nose. 
The big fellow instantly recoiled. The 
tables were turned. Ray now had the snake 
on the run. 

He backed the bushmaster across the 
floor to the crate with little jabs of the 
broom in its face. Neatly he slipped his 
snake stick under the reptile and guided it 
up into its cage. The snake quickly crawled 
into a corner. Ray closed the sliding door 
and sat down on a corner of a box, weak 
with excitement. He heaved a sigh of relief 
and looked at all his fine specimens in 
their cages. All except the boas. 

He got up and walked back to the crate 


‘and looked down at the resting boas. The 


small boa was lying on top of the large one, 
so Ray simply slid his hands slowly under 
the little boa and lifted it up and gently 
deposited it in one of the large cages. 

One snake left. He looked down at the 
head of the big serpent. It was almost as 
large as the head of Jack, his dog. Ray 
slowly slid his hands under the coils of the 
big snake and lifted. My! It was heavy. It 
was a beautiful specimen, and the largest 
snake Ray had ever owned. It was fully ten 
feet long. The snake uncoiled and flexed its 
back muscles. Ray tried to get it into its 
cage. But trying to make this big snake do 
something it didn’t want to do was quite a 
chore for a young teen-age boy. 

In the meantime Ray’s father was won- 
dering what was taking Ray so long up- 
stairs. He certainly should have uncrated 
all the snakes by this time. Perhaps he’d 
better check. 

A scuffling sound from the attic reached 
his ears. He walked faster, finally breaking 
into a run. 
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In the meantime Ray hadn’t succeeded 
very well in trying to get the big snake into 
the cage. In fact, the snake somehow man- 
aged to get one coil all the way around Ray’s 
body and wrapped its tail around the ban- 
nister post at the top of the attic stairs. At 
this moment, as Ray was tugging and pull- 
ing to get the snake loose, his dad bounded 
up the attic stairway. He was horrified by 
the sight that met his eyes! His only son in 
the grasp of this terrible creeping crea- 
ture! 

Dad snatched up the broom and gave 
the snake such a wallop on its tail that the 
surprised serpent released its hold instantly. 
Ray and the snake went tumbling in a heap. 
The big boa meekly crawled into its cage. 
Ray closed the glass door—and our snake 
story is Over. 

This is a true story of one teen-age boy’s 
love for reptiles. Ray Ditmars was his name, 
and he became famous as curator of reptiles 
at the Bronx Zoo in New York. 

The book of nature has many pages. 
Turn some of them, young man, or young 
woman, and see therein the workings of the 
great God in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 





Martha’s Important Homework 
From page 5 


ing to her family discuss the results of the 
disaster. Where would the money come 
from to build another school? How did the 
fire start? What would the children do now? 

While the talk flowed around her, 
Martha’s mother felt strangely peaceful and 
thankful. She looked at her little girl sitting 
in bed, wide-eyed and frightened, and put- 
ting her arm around her shoulders drew her 
close. 

“There is nothing so bad but that it could 
be worse,” she said. “I am so thankful this 
fire happened at night while no one was in 
the building. All our boys and girls are 
safe. I am sure a place will be found where 
the school term can be finished, and when 
it does start, Martha has all her books. I 
know the Lord impressed her to bring 
them home yesterday, for He knew we 
couldn’t afford to buy any more this year,” 
and she gave her little girl an extra squeeze. 

“He is a good friend to have, isn’t He, 
Mother?” said Martha as she gave her 
mother an answering hug. 
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Bighorn of the Mountains 
From page 9 


the night, their coarse, thick hair matted 
down, preventing the snow from melting 
under their bodies, and thus saving their 
warmth. 

“The ears of bighorns are also thickly 
lined with hair, so they don’t seem to feel 
the cold.” 

“You mean their ears are actually lined 
with hair?” Jackie laughed. “Then you 
might say they wear ear muffs made by old 
Mother Nature.” 

“When are the baby lambs born?” Sharon 
asked. 

“The babies are born in May or June. 
They soon learn to leap among the rocks 
the same as their parents. And they are 
quite safe, too, though a few are carried off 
by golden eagles.” 

“One more question,” said Jackie. “Do 
bighorns always stay up on the mountains?” 

“When grass, plants, and twigs are scarce 
during the late fall and winter months, 
these shy animals work their way down the 
slopes, sometimes even to the river beds. 
But this is only when they are hungry. They 
feel at home and are much safer on the steep 
mountaintops. 

“Their one real enemy is man,” Uncle 
Ed remarked wistfully, “hunters who want 


‘ those wonderful horns and graceful heads. 


We hope government restrictions will pre- 
serve these lovely, wild sheep for future 
generations.” 


Who Was the Young Man? 
From page 3 


Pastor Parchment carried the package 
home with him, noting on the way how 
heavy it was. Probably full of pennies, he 
decided. At home he unwrapped it and 
found inside three smaller packages. One 
was labeled “1953 tithe,” another “195 
tithe,’ and the third “1955 tithe.” He 
counted the money and was surprised to 
find more than fifteen dollars—a great deal 
for a poor old woman living on the island 
of Jamaica to have saved. 

He decided to go and see her the next 
day. After driving as far as possible he left 
his car by the roadside and walked up into 
the beautiful hills a couple of miles. Ar- 
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riving at the little cabin, he saw an old 
man sitting outside the door. 

He introduced himself, then asked the 
old man his age. 

“Eighty-one,” he replied. 

“And how old is your wife?” 

“Seventy-eight.” 

“Are you Seventh-day Adventists?” the 
minister asked next. The answer was a 
shake of the head. 

“But we keep the Sabbath and pay tithe,” 
the man added. 

“Have you read any Adventist books?” 

“No.” 

“Have you any Adventist neighbors who 
taught you these things?” 

“No.” 

“When did you hear about Adventists?” 

“We never heard of Adventists,” the old 
man stated, “until the old lady went to 
church in Kitzon Town last night.” (In that 
part of Jamaica it is not thought impolite 
to call one’s wife “the old lady.”) 

“Then who told you about paying tithe 
and keeping the Sabbath?” 

“It was this way,” began the poor man. 
“I had a dream a few years ago. A fine 
young man was talking to me, and he 
asked me why I was keeping Sunday. Of 
course I told him that I had always kept 
Sunday, because that was what I had learned 
at my church. 

““But Sunday is not the right day,’ he 
said. ‘Saturday is the seventh day of the 
week, and that is the Sabbath. If you will 
read Deuteronomy, you will find it in the 
Bible.’ 

“So I read Deuteronomy, and I told the 
old lady not to go to market any more on 
Saturday. 

“Then, a few months later the young 
man came to me again in my sleep and said, 
‘You should be paying tithe. If you read 
carefully in Deuteronomy, you will see that 
the Lord wants you to put aside one tenth 
of all you earn for Him.’ So we have been 
saving our tithe for three years, but we 
didn’t know what church to pay it to until 
the old lady went to yours last night. 

“One day I told the old lady to go to 
market next day and buy me some pork, for 
it was my favorite meat. That night the 
young man came again and told me we 
mustn’t eat pork any more. ‘If you read the 
book of Leviticus, you will learn about it, 
he explained. Then he told me it wouldn’t 
do us any good to keep the Sabbath and pay 


tithe if we were eating pork. So I told the 
old lady not to buy the pork, and I studied 
the book of Leviticus and found out about 
the unclean meats. 

“But,” the old man added sadly, “it’s 
been a long time since the young man has 
come to teach me, and I can’t understand 
why.” 

“That’s because God has sent me,” Pastor 
Parchment told him. “Now I will come to 
your home and teach you more about what 
the Bible says.” 

They were just a simple native couple, 
poor and barefoot, living in a one-room 
shack, but God knew their hearts were 
Open to receive a message from Him and 
so He sent—well, who do you think the 
young man was? 


The Redeemed House 
From page 11 


vundi, and the cartman twisted the bullock’s 
tail to start him down the narrow road. 
Mrs. Kunya looked out the back of the vandi 
as it moved away and took one last look at 
what had been her home. But she didn’t 
care a great deal about anything at that 
moment, only that she wanted to reach the 
mission hospital and be made well again. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
bullock cart stopped under the large banyan 
tree in front of the mission hospital. Some 
attendants came out and helped Mrs. Kunya 
into the waiting room. When it came her 
turn to tell why she was there, she laid the 
little bag of money on the table. The at- 
tendant at the desk opened her eyes wide, 
for usually people didn’t pay in advance, 
and the hospital had a very difficult time col- 
lecting even small fees. 

Mrs. Kunya was admitted to the hospital, 
and in a day or two the doctor told her that 
he would have to perform a heavy operation 
to save her life. She was quite willing that 
he should do whatever he thought best to 
make her well again. The following morn- 
ing as she was going to sleep on the operat- 
ing table she heard the doctor ask his great 
God to guide his hands in the operation, and 
restore Mrs. Kunya to health, if it was the 
will of the great God. It sounded very 
strange to Mrs. Kunya, for her gods were 
always trying to harm her, and she had to 
do many things to please them. 
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When Mrs. Kunya became conscious 
again in her clean hospital room, a sweet 
Christian nurse was by her side. Everyone 
was so kind! And it seemed to her that the 
entire hospital staff were on friendly terms 
with their God. They weren't the least bit 
afraid of Him. They actually seemed to love 
Him. It seemed strange, too, that they had 
only: one God. The Hindus had hundreds 
and thousands and millions of them. There 
was a god to be worshiped for every disease, 
every kind of trouble and problem that 
came into their lives. 

When Mrs. Kunya’s health began to im- 
prove, the nurses and the chaplain talked to 
her about the Son of God, who came to re- 
deem sinners. It was a very lovely story, 
but it wasn’t quite clear to her. She knew 
that the Christian nurses and doctors and the 
chaplain were wonderful people, and she 
liked to be with them and to hear them try 
to explain about their God, but it wasn’t 
quite clear about the Son of God, who came 
to redeem people. 

Mrs. Kunya stayed at the hospital nearly 
four weeks, and she felt better than she 
had in months. Life seemed worth living 
again. She was getting stronger, and felt 
that it wouldn’t be long before she could 
work in the rice fields and earn her food and 
a place to sleep. She wasn’t at all dis- 
couraged. 

One morning the doctor came to her and 
said, “Mrs. Kunya, you are getting along so 
well that tomorrow we will take you home 
in the mission car.” 

“You are so very kind,” Mrs. Kunya re- 
plied, and then she caught her breath. She 
had just thought of something. She looked 
at the doctor as if she were going to tell him 
what it was, and then she decided not to, and 
looked down toward the floor instead. 

The thought had just come to her that 
she didn’t have a home to go to. She had 
sold her house and everything else she had 
owned to get the money to come to the 
hospital. Where would the doctor take her 
in his mission car? 

The next afternoon the car was brought 
to the front of the hospital, and Mrs. Kunya 
got into the back seat with her nurse and 
the chaplain. The doctor and his wife were 
in front. 

“We thought it would be good for several 
of us to get out in the fresh air for a ride 
this afternoon, and so we thought we would 
all see you home,” the doctor explained. 
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It was strange, the doctor didn’t ask her 
where her village or house was, he just 
started to drive in the right direction. Over 
the miles the car bumped on the rough 
road, and soon they were in her village. The 
doctor drove around some corners, turned 
to the left, and went down the narrow road 
toward the place where Mrs. Kunya’s home 
used to be. He stopped at the gate as 
though this was the end of the journey. 

“Here you are, Mrs. Kunya, at hom 
again. We hope you will continue to grow 
strong,” the doctor was saying. 

“Thank you, thank you so much, sir,” 
Mrs. Kunya said, “but ” And she hesi- 
tated, feeling that she really should tell 
these Christian friends they had made a 
mistake. “I don’t know how you knew which 
road I used to live on and which was my 
house, but it isn’t my house any more. I 
don’t have any home. I sold it to get money 
for my hospital fees.” 

“We heard about that, Mrs. Kunya,” the 
doctor explained, “and we bought back the 
house with the bag of money. Do you see 
your goat tied to the porch? The chickens 
are at the back, and there is a bag of rice in 
the house, and a cot and some cooking 
dishes. It is all yours. This is your home.” 
The doctor paused while Mrs. Kunya tried 
to understand. 

“Mrs. Kunya,” the chaplain said, “we have 
redeemed the house for you. We bought 
it back again. We redeemed it. Now do 
you understand what God did for us? He 
redeemed us, He bought us back again.” 

A beautiful smile came over Mrs. Kunya’s 
face. “I understand it now,” she said. Her 
eyes were running over a bit, but she wasn’t 
sad. “I don’t understand all about your Jesus 
yet, but if He is like you, then I want to be 
like Him too.” 








Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 


The examining board was made up of a 
clergyman, a justice of the peace, and a 
lawyer. What one didn’t think to ask her, 
another one did. Clara knew, hopelessly, 
that she would never pass. 

Finally the lawyer cleared his throat. 
“Miss Clara Barton,” he said hoarsely. 

Clara’s knees were really more limber 
than willow twigs now. She tried to look at 


him, but all she could see was his feet. Her 
head just wouldn’t come up. 

“Miss Clara Barton,” he repeated. Then 
he cleared his throat again. Clara shook 
harder than ever. “You are hereby approved 
to teach. The school at Texas Village will 
be yours,” he ground out. 

Not even when she had the smallpox had 
Clara felt so weak. The room started to 
turn around her. Very wisely she waited for 
it to stop. 

“I'm a full-fledged teacher now,” she re- 
minded herself. “That’s a pretty important 
thing to be.” She straightened up to her 
full five feet and looked the lawyer right in 
the eye. Then she nodded to the justice 
and made a little curtsy to the clergyman. 
“Thank you, gentlemen,” she said steadily. 

She had taken her examination at the 
end of the school year. All too soon summer 
vacation was over and it was time to start for 
Texas Village. “If only I had grown up 
just a little bit more after I got through 
taking care of David,” she thought. “Two 
years indoors shouldn’t have stopped me at 
the five-foot mark.” 

She hurried to get into her place before 
the pupils came. The idea of the built-up 
platform that Stephen had designed for her 
was put into use here. As long as she 
stayed behind her desk, she would look as 
tall as anyone. 

When the pupils began to come in 
though, she knew that she might as well let 
them know she was little, right off. It 
wouldn’t do any good to try to hide it. 
Why, there were four boys in the back of 
the room who were as tall as either David 
or Stephen. And there were forty pupils all 
told, from little ones who wouldn’t reach to 
her shoulder—to the big—she turned her 
head away. What could she hope to do 
with boys this size? 

Knowing that she would have to begin, 
she started to call the roll. All the faces 
started to blur. She knew then that she 
would have to do this morning after morn- 
ing before she really got to know anybody. 
But she kept right on. Finally she called 
out the name Moss Marshall. Inadvertently 
she smiled. It was such an odd name. 

One of the talls boys in the back leaped 
to his feet. “Don’t you snicker at me, 
ma’am,” he bawled rudely. 

Clara was so startled that she couldn't 
think for a minute. Then something special 
percolated through to her almost-frozen 


mind. He had called her ma’am. Even if he 
was being rude and angry, in the back of 
his head he knew she was in authority. 

“I wasn’t snickering,” she told him 
calmly. “I was smiling. | am a human being 
and I have a right to smile.” 

“What made you smile then?” he de- 
manded unexpectedly. “Don’t try to tell me 
that it wasn’t about my name.” 

“I wouldn’t try to tell you that,” she said 
quietly. “Because that is just what I was 
smiling about. When I heard that word moss 
—well, it made me think of my old home. 
And that made me so happy that I smiled. 
You see, I happen to love my old home.” 

“What's moss got to do with it?” he 
prodded. 

“Why, there was moss in the woods 
where the ferns grew,” she remembered 
softly. “And by the door there were moss 
roses that my own mother planted. And 
on some of the trees there was moss, which 
Billy liked.” She looked at everyone and 
kept smiling brightly. “Billy was my 
horse,” she explained. “I got him for a birth- 
day present when I was ten. He had to 
stretch his neck up and up to get some of 
that moss.” 

No one said a word for a full minute. 
Then the boy in the back started to open 
his mouth. But he didn’t make any sound. 
“Did you want to say something, Moss?” she 
asked him earnestly. He shook his head 
dumbly, still sputtering. “Oh, I guess you 
just wanted to tell me that you never knew 
before that a name is as good as the thoughts 
it brings out. Is that it?” 

“That's it, ma’am,” he agreed. “That’s just 
it. It was my mom’s family name,” he added 
shyly. 

For quite a while she could see him 
shaping the name that he had always hated. 
His lips formed the word over and over. 
“Moss. Moss.” Finally she saw him smile con- 
tentedly. 

“We will now read the Beatitudes re- 
sponsively,” she said. “Blessed are the merci- 
ful : 

Everything went smoothly after that until 
noon. Then, looking out the window, mop- 
ping her hot forehead, she saw one of the 
big boys push one of the little boys to the 
ground. Thankfully, she saw that it wasn’t 
Moss. She started to run out to help the 
little boy. Only by force of will did she 
slow her feet down. Easily, quietly, she 
walked out into the yard. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Xll—The Treasure of Honesty 


(MARCH 23) 


Memory VERsE: ‘What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 6:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the following passages in your Bible: 
Joshua 7:16-26; Acts 5:1-11. 
Learn the memory verse. Review it each day. 


SUNDAY 
God's Plan for a Just People 

Open your Bible to Leviticus 19. 

It was God’s plan for the people of Israel to 
be marveled at for their honesty and justice. He 
had high standards for them, and these standards 
He still expects those who are called by His name 
to have and hold. 

In Leviticus 19 God tells Israel of some of the 
ideals He has for His people. Read some of 
them in Leviticus 19:11, 13, 14, 36. 

“That which is altogether just shalt thou fol- 
low, that thou mayest live, and inherit the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee,’’ God prom- 
ised His people (Deuteronomy 16:20). 

God does not want His people to be like the 
people of the world, whose first thought is 
for themselves and who bring unhappiness to 
others and practice dishonesty to get what they 
want. In fact God gives a special blessing to 
those who are true and brave enough to be 
honest. 

“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful,’”’ He says in Psalm 1:1. 

For further reading: Messages 
People, p. 415, par. 3; p. 416. 

THINK what a wonderful place this earth 
would be in which to live if every country and 
every person lived up to God’s ideals of honesty. 

Pray to earn the blessing He offers those who 
refuse dishonest ways. 


MONDAY 
Christ Lived Out the Principles of Justice 


Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 
Jesus taught us not to waste time and energy 
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to Young 


fighting for what we consider our rights. Read 
what He said in Matthew 5:39-41. 

We must even treat our enemies with extra 
consideration and kindness, Jesus tells. us. 
Look in verses 43, 44 and see the principle we 
are to follow. 

Jesus was not interested in the kind of justice 
the world demands, but in the justice of God 
the Father. Once a man went to Him to ask 
Him to settle a case between his brother and 
himself. His brother had taken his share of the 
inheritance. But Jesus refused to give this kind 
of help, and told the man, “Take heed, and be- 
ware of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth” (Luke 12:15). He tried to turn this 
man’s mind from the earthly treasure he cov- 
eted to the treasure of justice. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 310, 
pars. 3, 4. 

THINK of the true treasure upon which we 
should set our hearts. 

Pray that you may not waste time thinking of 
the injustices done to you. 


TUESDAY 
The Story of Achan 

Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 

The children of Israel had at last, after forty 
years of waiting and preparation, crossed the 
Red Sea and entered the land of Canaan. Their 
first task was to conquer Jericho. It was the 
custom after a battle for the victors to help them- 
selves to the treasures of those they had con- 
quered—but God gave special instructions that 
nothing was to be taken from Jericho except 
the silver, gold, brass, and iron. They were to 
be consecrated and used for the house of the 
Lord. The sight of all the beautiful possessions 
of the people of Jericho was too much for one of 
the Israelites. Find his name and how he dis- 
obeyed God’s instructions in Joshua 7:20, 21. 

Because this one man had sinned, Israel’s 
second campaign (against the city of Ai), was a 
failure. God could not bless the children of Israel 
with that one sin in their midst. The sinner was 
singled out by the long process of casting lots, 
and he admitted the charge against him. This sin 





of coveting and disobedience could not be al- 
lowed to spread. Read verse 25 and find the 
stern measures that had to be taken. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 497, pars. 2-4. 

THINK! What would have been the effect on 
the Israelites if Achan’s deed had been over- 
looked? 

Pray that you may have respect for every one 
of God’s commandments. 


WEDNESDAY 
Ananias and Sapphira 
Open your Bible to Acts 5. 
The new believers in Jerusalem were in need 
of funds, and all were asked to bring what they 
could to the treasury. A couple by the name of 


Ananias and Sapphira had a piece of land. They 
told the leaders that they would sell it and give 
all they received from its sale to the church. 
When the money from the sale came through 
they gave in to the temptation to keep some of 
it back. They gave only part of the money to 
the church but said that they were giving the 
entire amount. However, nothing can be hidden 
from the eyes of God, and God revealed their 
deceit to Peter. 

Read Acts 5:4 and see what Peter asked An- 
anias. His was a serious sin. He had lied to 
God Himself. He paid for his sin with his life. 

Three hours later Sapphira appeared, knowing 
nothing of the tragic circumstances of her hus- 
band’s death. Find how Peter questioned her 
in verse 8 and how she shared her husband's 
sin. 


Achan hoped to make himself rich by being dishonest, but all it brought him was eternal death. 
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As she had shared her husband’s sin, so she 
shared his manner of dying. Read what hap- 
pened to her in verse 10. 

The next verse tells us that “great fear came 
upon all the church, and upon as many as heard 
these things.’”’ This was a lesson they were never 
to forget—that it does not pay to be dishonest 
with God. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 71, par. 2; p. 72. 

TuinK how accurately every word, every deed, 
every business transaction is noted and recorded. 

Pray that you may be honest both with God 
and with others. 


THURSDAY 


The Christian Is Honest in All He Does 


Open your Bible to Psalm 24. God hates dis- 
honesty and injustice. 

“A false balance is abomination to the Lord: 
but a just weight is his delight,” Solomon writes 
(Proverbs 11:1). 

And again, “Divers weights, and divers meas- 
ures, both of them are alike abomination to the 
Lord” (Proverbs 20:10). 

Greedy, dishonest merchants used to keep 
two kinds of weights. Both looked alike, but 
one weighed a little bit less than the other one. 
He would use this lighter one to give short mer- 
chandise to his customers, but the other one 
would be set out for inspection. It was this 
practice that God calls “abomination.” 

“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear. ... Owe no man any 
thing but to love one another,” Paul writes in 
Romans 13:7, 8. 

Justice and honesty are treasures that all must 
have if they are to enter the home that Christ 
has gone to prepare for us. 

In Psalm 24:3 find a question the psalmist 
asked. 

In the next verse he answers his own question 
as to who will be considered worthy to inherit 
the land Jesus has promised. Read this answer 
in verse 4. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 36, pars. 1, 2 

TuinkK! Are you acquiring this treasure by 
being honest in even the smallest things? 

Pray that God will help you to be trustworthy 
in all you say and do. 


FRIDAY 


1. What was God’s ideal for His chosen peo- 
ple in their relationship with one another and 
with other nations? (Deuteronomy 16:20.) 

2. Fill in the verbs in this blessing God pro- 
nounces on those who act honestly and fairly: 


“Blessed is the man that ............ not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor ............. in the way of sin- 
aera in the seat of the scornful.” 
(Psalm 1:1.) 


3. How does Jesus tell us to treat those who 
are unkind or unfair to us? (Matthew 5:39-41.) 

4. What principle did Jesus give us in our 
dealings with one another? (Matthew 5:44.) 





5. What prevented the children of Israel from 
gaining the victory in the battle of Ai? (Joshua 
7:6, 7, 20, 22.) 

6. What was the name of the man whose sin 
had brought defeat to Israel, and what had he 
secretly taken from Jericho? (Joshua 7:20, 21.) 

7. What was the sin that brought about the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1, 2.) 

8. How was the church affected by this visit- 
ing of God’s judgment? (Acts 5:1, 2.) 

9. What three things that typify dishonesty 
and false dealings does God say are an abomi- 
nation to Him? (Proverbs 11:1; 20:10.) 

10. What does the psalmist say about the han 
of those who will be admitted to heaven? (Psal 
24:3, 4.) 





Stairway to the Stars 
From page 19 


“Choose up sides for a baseball game,” 
she called cheerfully. “I'll pitch the first 
inning—and then you can take over.” She 
nodded toward the big boy, who had quit 
mauling the little boy the minute she came 
in sight. 

Then she spoke to the little boy. “You 
look as though you could run pretty fast,” 
she said. “You can be pigtail and bring 
in the ball when it goes out too far.” 

When the second inning was fairly 
started and the bully was pitching mightily 
away, she walked over to another group 
and began a mumble-the-peg game. Once 
she had to root for the peg herself, and 
came up gasping and dirty. She chuckled 
cheerfully. “I guess I had better leave the 
rest of the time to you and go in and write 
the afternoon lessons on the blackboard.” 

“All right, teacher,’ a dozen voices 
chorused. She thought she could hear 
Moss's voice among them, but she wasn’t 
quite sure. That was because “Bully” Ben- 
son and his faithful pigtail were shouting 
“All right, teacher” so loud that she really 
couldn’t hear anything else. 

(To be continued) 








COVER PICTURE by A. Devaney. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Litle Tyke. 
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A real, live African lioness—but no one needed to be 
afraid of her, because she was friendly, playful, and a strict 
vegetarian. You will enjoy this true story of her life from 
the time she was born until her untimely death as a tele- 
vision star. Little Tyke was the winner of television's “You 
Asked for It” all-time award. 


The touching and yet often amusing story is told by the 
man who raised Little Tyke. 
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‘TAUGHT US / 
ABOUT BIRDS . 


ra 
OHN AUDUBON WAS BORN 


IN HAITI, THE SON OF A FRENCH 
ADMIRAL AND A SPANISH LADY: - HE WAS 
SENT TO FRANXE TO STUDY PAINTING. 
BUT RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND OPENED ASTORE IN) KENTUCKY: HE 
LIKED TO WANDER IN THE WOODS, 
STUDYING BIRDS, AND PAID NO ATTEN= 
TION TO HIS BUSINESS’: THE STORE 
FAILEO AND KE EARNED A LIVING 
BY GIVING LESSONS IN DRAWING 
FENCING AND DANCING—— ---- 


AUDUBON 


THE UNITEDSTATES AND CANADA, SKETCH- 
ING BIRDS: -- HE PUBLISHED A BOOK — 
“BIRDS OF AMERICA” WHICH CONTAINS PAINT- 
INGS OF MORE THAN 1000 BIROS- - : 
HE I$ THE FATHER OF NATURE STUDY 
IN AMERICA*> +--+ ee - ene 


TT eee THE END OF HIS LIFE, 
AUDUBON SETTLED ON THE HUDSON 
RWER AT AUDUBON PARK, WHICH IS 
NOW PART OF NEW YORK Cry: -. 


or 





BORN 1780 (?) IN LES CAYES, HAITI—DIED 1851 IN NEW YORK CITY 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 


liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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